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would be readily granted. On many occasions which his hearers would 
recall, conspiracies and murders had been reported to the Senate; it had 
appointed commissions of inquiry, or had laid before the popular assembly 
the question of establishing quaestiones extraordinariae, or special courts. 
A general remembrance of these incidents would lead his hearers to accept 
without question the view that the Senate could adjudicate criminal cases. 
A careful examination of the facts, however, seems to show that there 
is no case on record in which the Senate actually exercised judicial powers. 
It does not seem even to have enjoyed the right to delegate judicial com- 
petence in criminal cases. The commissions appointed by it did hear 
cases and impose the penalties of fine or imprisonment, but this was done 
by virtue of the recognized right of the magistrate who presided over the 
court, and not through the delegation of judicial power to the commission 
by the Senate. Cicero's argument, therefore, in the fourth Catilinarian 
oration was well conceived to accomplish its purpose, but will not bear 
examination from the constitutional point of view, and it is probably the 
intentional obscuration of his major premise, noted above, that the Senate 
could act as a supreme court in criminal cases, which has led to the 
prevalent misconception of his line of reasoning. 

Frank Frost Abbott 
University of Chicago 

ON A PASSAGE IN VIRGIL'S FIRST ECLOGUE 

En umquam patrios longo post tempore fines, 
pauperis et tuguri congestum caespite culmen 
post aliquot mea regna videns mirabor aristas ? 

Heyne, in his monumental edition of Virgil, proposed a new inter- 
pretation of the puzzling verses above cited (Eel. i. 68-70), breaking with 
the explanation given by commentators from the days of Servius to his 
own, and so impressing subsequent editors that his innovation today 
carries the weight of established authority. Before Heyne, post had been 
construed as a preposition, accompanying aliquot aristas, which on the 
strength of Servius' explicit statement and a passage in Claudian was 
supposed to have the meaning of messes and hence of annos. The shep- 
herd declares simply his desire to return after many days to his little realm. 
So Ambrose Phillips understood the lines, as his pleasing imitation in his 
second pastoral shows. The passage is appropriately cited by Greenough 
and Kittredge: 

When shall I see my hut, the small abode 
Myself had rais'd and cover'd o'er with sod ? 
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Though small it be, a mean and humble cell, 
Yet is there room for me and peace to dwell. 

Heyne, though conceding the imitation in Claudian (De quarto cons. 
Hon. Aug. 372, decimas emensus aristas) and noting, too, the same use 
of irouu. in Rhianus, seeks to deduce the meaning of Virgil's lines from the 
passage that follows them in the Eclogue 

impius haec tam culta novalia miles habebit, 

barbarus has segetes 

and from a phrase in the Georgics (iii. 476) 

nunc quoque post tanto videat desertaque regna 
pastorum. 

The shepherd, it would seem, is thinking of the desolation of his little estate. 
Heyne therefore, construes post as an adverb, taking regna in apposition 
with aliquot aristas, which has its usual meaning — the shepherd's realm 
consists of a few poor ears of wheat. Heyne does not explain further the 
construction of the nouns in the passage. Conington regards regna as in 
apposition with aristas, which itself is in apposition with fines and culmen, 
the two objects of the one verb idea in videns mirabor. It would be simpler, 
I think, granting the new construction of post, to take fines and culmen as 
objects of mirabor, and to regard aristas with its appositive regna as the 
object of videns. The sense of the passage would be: 

Ah, shall I ever, after long lapse of time, look in wonder {mirabor) on my 
native borders and the roof of my hut piled high with turf, seeing {videns) my 
realms now shrunk to a few ears of corn ? 

According to this rendering, two moods possess the shepherd's mind. 
He longs to return, but he also pictures the ruin he shall find. Bitter and 
sweet mingle in his vision, granting it can be fulfilled. In Mr. Mackail's 
version, a still gloomier shepherd appears: 

Lo, shall I ever, long in time to come, again in my native borders marvel 
as I see my realm sunk to a poor cabin with turf-heaped roof behind a handful 
of corn? 

This amounts to painting the picture anew, with drab for every scarlet. 
Mr. Mackail attains this effect by regarding the connotation of pauperis 
tuguri as identical with that of aliquot aristas. Only one scholar, to my 
knowledge, has concluded that both phrases have the same coloring, but 
that both express the shepherd's hopeful pride, not his despair. Bryce, 
quoted by Forbiger, takes videns mirabor to mean "look with admiring 
delight," while mea regna, including the tugurium and the aristae, implies 
"to me a kingdom," "my whole kingdom." 
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Conington, who declares with some reluctance for the new explanation, 
admits that "it would greatly complicate the line." The grammatical 
construction is not quite so complicated as Conington takes it, and a 
commingling of hope and dismay is not too complicated a mood for a 
Virgilian shepherd; an interpretation, however, which allows the passage 
so many colorings is complex, since instead of answering the main ques- 
tion, it raises new ones. Moreover, if post is an adverb, it is awkwardly 
and ambiguously placed; none of the instances cited in the Heyne- Wagner 
edition or in Forbiger for the occurrence of the adverbial post before an 
accusative with which it does not belong could justify the infelicitous 
grouping here. It is not merely the momentary confusion which the act 
of dissociating the following accusative creates, it is the abrupt introduc- 
tion of post — detached without being emphatic — that makes the line jolty 
and the expression forced. 

A new construction has occurred to me, which I offer, with diffidence, 
for those who would both take post as preposition and regard the sentiment 
of the passage as a blending of desire and dismay. Aliquot aristas might 
be construed, as before, as the object of videns, but post taken with mea 
regna. The meaning thus becomes: 

When shall I look in wonder on my hut, seeing after my realms (i. e., as the 
remainder of all my wealth) only a few poor ears of corn ? 

The emphatic mea and the relegation of mea regna to the past would fix 
by contrast the connotation of aristas and rule out Bryce's interpretation. 
The order of words is peculiar, but not more so than that in Aen. ii. 278: 

vulneraque ilia gerens, quae circum plurima muros 
accepit patrios. 

In the interest of simplicity, the above suggestion appeals to me more 
than the interpretations of Heyne and his successors. But the more I 
ponder the passage, the more I am convinced that Claudian and the 
ancient commentators were right, and am glad to find Meineke and Rib- 
beck among the few modern scholars who hold to the ancient view. What 
are the arguments against it? Heyne raises none; he reasons a priori 
from what the following verses declare, as he thinks, the meaning of the 
passage to be. Conington is the first to present definite objections in 
pronouncing post aliquot aristas a flat phrase after longo post tempore, 
and in questioning whether aristas can mean "harvest" at all. But though 
aliquot may be flat after longo, aristas is not flat after tempore; the selection 
of a striking word saves the phrase, not to mention the possibility of inten- 
tional litotes in aliquot. Arista means "an ear of corn," and the plural 
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may well mean "a harvest," as Conington admits. He thinks, however, 
that aliquot distributes the new singular again. But how would the 
Romans say "several camps," if not aliquot castra? Claudian thought 
the new meaning of the plural so much of an entity that he modified it 
by the ordinal decimus, not by the distributive, as the rule enjoins. If 
we accept the ancient interpretation, then the whole passage has an easy 
construction and but one possible coloring, that which Ambrose Phillips 
saw there. The lines following present a different mood — because a 
sharp contrast is intended. There are various changes in sentiment in 
this parting speech of Meliboeus; that is its charm. 

At the beginning of this note, I called the verses under discussion 
"puzzling." The modern reader finds them hard, and is tempted to 
count their difficulty a defect, an evidence of Virgil's early manner. 
But has not our perplexity dated from Heyne's new interpretation and 
grown with the accumulation of pros and cons since his time? One 
fact the modern reader might not divine for himself — the meaning of 
aristas — but that is given him by Servius and Claudian. With that infor- 
mation assured, no difficulty remains. 

I can therefore best sum up the points I have tried to make, by repeat- 
ing what seems to me the final explanation of the passage — the comment 
in Servius. 

Post aliquot aristas post multa tempora, et quasi rusticus per aristas numerat 
annos: nam physica rusticanorum est in paleis et in messibus. Mea regna 
id est ubi dominatus sum: vel senem se dicit agros suos recepturum. 

E. K. Rand 

Harvard University 



